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able tliat Hindu parents, more especially of tlie higher castes, 
will allow their children to hear stories connected with Moham- 
med, Buddha, or Christ; or, on the other hand, that Moham- 
medans will allow their children to hear stories of Brahma, 
Vishnu, or Siva, however impartially or for whatever purpose 
they are told. 

Hence, we must conclude, that though the book of stories is 
both admirably selected and arranged, and has within it great 
possibilities for good, its introduction into government schools 
and colleges must be attended with the greatest caution and only 
through the media of teachers possessing long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people of India. 

M. LiGHTFooT Eastwood. 

Bolton, England. 

England's Need nsr Education. By J. S. Knowlson. London: 
A. C. Pifield, 1911. Pp. 187. 

The avowed purpose of this volume is summed up in the fol- 
lowing extract: "The object of this somewhat ambitious little 
work is not to labor the fact of the deficiencies of our national 
system of education, but rather to suggest a remedy, or, at any 
rate, to point out how such a remedy might be obtained : in other 
words, my object is to furnish a constructive, not destructive 
criticism." Accordingly, the book falls more or less definitely 
into two parts, the first of these is mainly a discussion of what 
the author regards as the defects of our educational system, and 
the second is a somewhat general account of the remedies that 
he advocates. In the former, he, like most other educationists, 
emphasizes the evils of that mere craze for facts and informa- 
tion which has been the bane of so much work in education. 
He severely criticises the subjects as taught in our schools to- 
day, but we cannot help thinking that what he has to say 
refers to the very worst schools and teachers who yet linger 
with us, types of both, which we trust are fast becoming 
obsolete. 

We are unable to endorse the views put forward in the more 
constructive part of the book, either as regards the matter or 
method of instruction. Many of the general principles put 
forward are of incontestable validity, but in their application to 
the needs of the concrete case, we regard the suggestions of 
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fbe author as inferior to what is best in modem practice. His 
suggested Time-Table strikes us as open to innumerable and un- 
answerable objections. In place of the 'compartment' arrange- 
ment of subjects he substitutes lessons for the training of intel- 
lect, feeling, and will. Such a change would surely increase 
artificiality, for experience falls more naturally into compart- 
ments than does the soul. Agaia, the means whereby we are 
to train Emotion, daily from 1.30 to 2 p. m., and Will at other 
stated times, in icy isolation, are but slightly indicated and are 
no advance on those ia actual use. 

The main contentions of the book seem to rest upon what the 
author continually refers to as the 'circle' theory. The mean- 
ing of this is nowhere adequately explained. The diagram that 
is given for this purpose will only confirm psychologists in the 
view that ideas of this nature are more clear and more true if 
we do not strive to interpret them in terms of extension. In- 
deed, it may be that the author's sharp division of the 'ego' 
into the 'segments' intellect, feeling, and will, is partly respon- 
sible for his belief that the intellect receives isolated and in- 
jurious exercise under our modem educational system, and is 
wholly responsible for his Time-Table, in which certain definite 
periods in the school day are devoted exclusively to the educa- 
tion of the so-called segments of the ego. 

Finally, the book lacks internal unity and coherence. This 
may be mainly due to the great multitude of quotations which 
it incorporates. In themselves these are excellent, but there are 
too many of them. They break the continuity of thought both 
of the writer and the reader. 

M. LiGHTPOOT Eastv^ood. 

Bolton, England. 

The Child and the State. By Margaret McMillan. The 
Socialist Library, IX. The National Labor Press, 1911. Pp. 
xiii, 204. 

The author of this book is an enthusiastic worker and a pro- 
fuse writer for the Workers' Educational Association. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to receive a book from her upon the 
proper education of the masses. The earlier chapters are an 
earnest plea for various reforms in the education of childhood, 
and the later ones claim the right of higher education for aU. 



